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Introduction 

Many of us teach undergraduate and 
graduate teacher education courses that 
include a cultural hodgepodge of future 
teachers who differ not only in ethnicity, 
but in age, sexual preference, religion, 
language, and a host of other microcultural 
areas. Occasionally it is clear within the 
first couple of class sessions that these 
groups are reluctant to interact with one 
another i n any format. I n these i nstances, 
those few cliques that could possibly de- 
velop do so early on and class discussions 
may be al most nonexi stent at the outset of 
the courses. I n later discussions we have 
witnessed angry encampments of student 
groups lashing out at one another. 

What fol I ows i s ou r attempt at br i ngi ng 
diverse and segregated d ass groups together 
in somesenseof understanding and respect 
for one another through a restructured, 
reconceptualized, multicultural curriculum. 
After all, these very grou ps of non-coopera- 
tive students will very soon be serving as 
teachers i n school s across the U ni ted States 
and will need todeveloptheski I Is necessary 
to foster multicultural tolerance among 
their own students. 
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The Call for Multicultural Education in 
Higher Education 

Gollnick and Chinn (2002) provide 
a list of fundamental characteristics of 
multicultural higher education: 

1. Cultural differences have strength 
and value. 

2. School sand I nstitutlons of higher learn- 
ing sh ou I d be model s for th e commu n I ty I n 
reflecting respect for cultural differences 
and expression of human rights. 

3. Social justiceand equality for all people 
should beof paramount Importancein the 
design and delivery of curricula. 

4. Attltudes and values necessary for the 
continuation of a democratic society can 
be promoted In schools and Institutions 
of higher learning. 

5. Schooling can provide the knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions, for redistribu- 
tion of power and Income among diverse 
groups of people. 

6. Educators at Institutes of higher learn- 
ing work with local common I ties to create 
an environment that Is supportive of re- 
spect for diversity and multiculturallsm. 

Because institutions of higher education 
are models for academic excellence and 
democratic human values, it is paramount 
that university faculty and administrators 
embrace the above characteristics. We are 
the exempi ary model s for pu bl i c school s and 
the community (Ameny-Dixon, 2004). 



Preparing Pre-Service Teachers 
To Be Cuituraiiy Responsive 

As a culturally responsive teacher 
one must cel ebrate each student as part of 
the learning community. To be culturally 
responsive and find the commonalities 
within a classroom, a teacher must recog- 
nize that he/she must work toward social 
justice for his/her students (Kroeger & 
Bauer, 2004). In order for teachers to I earn 
and practice this concept, institutions of 
higher education must make this happen. 
Teacher candidates must be prepared to 
be culturally responsive teachers. 

Colleges of education must adhere to 
the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE, 2002) Stan- 
dard #4, Diversity. Standard 4 states: 

The unit designs, implements and 
evaluates curriculum and experiences 
for candidates to acquire and apply the 
knowledge, skills and dispositions nec- 
essary to help all students learn. These 
experiencesinclude working with diverse 
higher education and school faculty, 
diverse candidates and diverse students 
in P-12 schools. 

In addition, the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium 
(1992) (INTASC) Principle #3 provides 
colleges and universities with a venuefor 
teacher candidates to adhere to cuitural 
sensitivity. INTASC (1992) Principle #3 
states: 
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The teacher understands how students 
differ in their approaches to learning and 
creates instructional opportunities that 
are adapted to diverse learners. 

Teachers must be prepared in such a 
way as tobecome rolemodelsin effectuat- 
ing change. The faces of America's school 
children have changed at a rapid pace. The 
number of school age children whoaredis- 
abled, have limited English proficiencies, 
and who are from various ethnic groups 
of color has increased during the last ten 
years. Therefore, teacher candidates must 
understand exactly what it means to be 
culturally responsive. 

According to Gay (2000) a culturally 
responsive teacher: 

Acknowledges the legitimacy of cultural 
heritages as legacies that affect students' 
dispositions, attitudes, and approaches 
to learning and as worthy content to be 
taught in the formal curriculum. 

Bui Ids on meaningful ness between home 
and school experiences as well as between 
academic abstractions and lived sociocul- 
tural realities. 

Usesa variety of instructional strategies 
that are connected to different learning 
styl es. 

Teaches students to know and praise 
their own and each others' cultural 
heritages. 

Incorporates multicultural information, 
resources and materials in all subjects 
and skills taught in school, (as cited in 
Kroeger & Bauer, 2004, p. 25) 


All of US are members of numerous 
microcultural groups and if we could step 
back and view the interactions of those 
grou ps, we cou I d see commonal i ti es emerg- 
ingthat perhaps we did not know existed. 
And it is that interconnectedness that we 
wi sh to emphasi ze as a means of foster i ng 
commonalities in diverse groups. 

Microcultural Mapping 

A veryeffectiveinitial classroom exer- 
cise involves the identification of one's mi- 
crocultural self (this is an activity modified 
from AwarenessActivities, part of theMu/- 
ti cultural Pavilion Internet Project). After 
a discussion of culture and microculture, 
students are asked to define who they are 
via the identification of the microcultures 
to which they belong. They are provided 
outlines of human forms that represent 
themselves and they are then asked to 
draw lines from the forms outward to six 
or seven circles in which they write the 
names of mi crocul tu res to whi ch they hoi d 
membership— what they feel demonstrates 
the most important dimensions of their 
personal identity (see Figure 1). 

Their papers are collected and from 
those papers a list is generated of all iden- 
tified microcultures; no group is identified 
more than once. On a very large sheet of 
bulletin board paper all the identified mi- 
crocultural groups are recorded randomly, 
all over the paper. Each student is then 
provided a cutout of a human with his or 


her name on it and is asked to glue his/ 
her cutout somewhere on the large paper 
among the various microcultures. 

During the next class session students 
are given yardsticks and are asked to draw 
lines from themselves to all of the micro- 
cultures to which they belong (see Figure 
2).Theprofessor's personal cutout and con- 
nections are drawn to serve as an example 
and to also show students that he/she is 
willing to share his/her microcultural con- 
nections with the students. What results, is 
a very large microcultural "map" or "web." 
During the activity, some students may 
realize membership in groups they had 
not previously identified. 

When the "mapping" is complete, 
students should see the commonalities 
they share with others in the cl ass. Often, 
students find connections with individuals 
that they previously cl ai med to have noth- 
ing in common with. 

Professional Development School 
ToleranceActivities 

The Professional Development School 
(PDS) semester is designed for candidates 
to spend a semester in an actual urban 
public school setting. They work in the 
classroom under the supervision of a 
teacher for part of the day. University 
faculty teach the courses on site for the 
remainder of the day. 

This semester occurs early in the stu- 
dents' college careers in order to provide 


To enhance a teacher candidate's 
perceptions of multicultural education as 
well as to begin the process of bringing 
various groups together, it is imperative 
that faculty within colleges of education 
pr ovi de var i ou s acti vi ti es to sti mu I ate th i s 
endeavor. 


Microcultures 

Within the larger macroculture in 
the United States are countless smaller 
subsocieties or subcultures known as 
microcultures. According to Gollnick and 
Chinn (2002), microcultres share cultural 
patterns of the macroculture but also have 
their own disti net sets of cultural patterns 
and "PeopI e who bel ong to the same mi cro- 
culture share traits and values that bind 
them together as a group" (p. 18). 

Microcultural examples could include 
placeof residence(farm, urban, etc), abili- 
ties (marathon runner, gardener, etc), age, 
career (physician, teacher, construction 
worker, etc), socioeconomic status, group 
member, gender, etc. I ndivi duals belonging 
to one microculture may not all belong to 
another. 


Figure 1: 

Individual Microcultures 
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Figure 2: 

Group Microcultures 



them with exposure to the world of teach- 
ing. If candidates decide not to pursue a 
degree in the field of education, because 
the PDS experience occurs early in their 
col lege career it provides them with ample 
time to change majors. 

The PDS semester is structured in 
such a way by both the school -based faculty 
and the university faculty to enhance stu- 
dents' awareness and provi de them wi th a 
venue to begin thinking about the value of 


microcultureconnections. Microculture con- 
nections are a means for teacher education 
candi dates tofi nd commonal i ti es among the 
diverse students they will teach. During 
the PDS semester they grow to appreci- 
ate heterogeneous classrooms and better 
understand how to be culturally sensitive 
in order to teach a very diverse student 
population. These activities can beheld in 
reserve and then used by the candidates 
when they have their own classrooms. 


The magazine Teaching Tolerance 
has a wealth of articles that are thought 
provoking. These articles are used to 
stimulate class discussions about topics 
many students have had little or no expo- 
sure to during their lifetime. During the 
50^'' anniversary of the Brown vs. Board of 
Education decision, these articles werethe 
basis of research projects, poems, reflective 
writings, dramatic presentations, and unit 
developments. 

These activities were also utilized 
by school -based faculty who provided 
seminars to candidates. I ndividuals from 
around the community, who were part of 
that era and were educated in segregated 
environments, werebrought in to facilitate 
small group discussions with candidates. 
Comments such as "I never thought about 
how the other side felt, until now," or "What 
vision and strength those individual shad," 
are part of a reflective process that brings 
sensitivity awareness to various events 
and cultures that the students had never 
thought about. 

Community Mapping 

Another awareness activity to stimu- 
I ate sensi ti vi ty about the commu n i ty where 
students actually live is community map- 
ping. Candidates are divided into small 
groups and given instructions to go out 
i nto the commu n i ty and spend one hal f day. 
They are to stop at restaurants, churches, 
community buildings, grocery stores, quick 
stop markets, etc, and talk with people 
i n each of these setti ngs to gai n a deeper 
understanding about where students in 
the area's K-12 schools reside. 

They are asked to inform individuals 
who they are and what they are doing in 
this process. After returning to cl ass they 
compile a list of things they learned from 
their time in the community. As a result, 
they have a deeper understanding of the 
role of the school within the community. 
Candidates always enjoy this activity and 
come back with a greater sensitivity to 
students attendi ng the school s where they 
are teaching. This activity is conducted at 
the beginning of the PDS semester and 
provides teacher candidates with the op- 
portunity to begin thinking about their 
rol e as teachers i n rel ati on to the students 
within the school. 

100%Smart Activity 

The 100% smart activity is one in 
which students determine the learning 
styles of the class members. Candidates 
are given a paper plate and then divided 
into groups of four or five. They are given 
a list of eleven different styles of learning: 
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auditory, visual, kinesthetic, interpersonal, 
intrapersonal, spatial, tactile, musical, 
logical-mathematical, linguistic, and 
natu ral i sti c. F rom thi s I i st they are to de- 
ter mine what percentageof students in the 
class represent each learning style based 
on their own perception of themselves. 

They are then asked to di vi de the pi ate 
into pie shaped slices representing the 
percentage of each I earni ng styl e. The total 
must equal 100%. The average is compiled 
for each group and then for the class as a 
whol e i n order for al I to see the vari ati on 
in the number of learning styles that are 
represented in the group. 

The discussion that follows relates 
to the commonalities within the class as 
students are asked to consider what they 
think the cl ass, as a whole, has in common 
and how the cl ass members differ from one 
another. They are then asked to consider 
ways in which they could connect with one 
another considering their differences and 
then considering their commonalities. 

This activity is designed to allow stu- 
dents to recognize awareness of diversity 
within the classroom and how teachers 
need to be sensitive to each student's 
learning style. It is emphasized that can- 
didates must learn to connect with their 
classmates, no matter what their differ- 
ences might be, and carry these strategies 
to their future classrooms as teachers. 

Diverse Grouping 

During the PDS semester candidates 
are divided into small groups to work on 
various projects throughout the semester. 
Candidates aredivi ded intogroups for the 
semester that are bal anced wi th respect to 
learning styles, gender, race, and ethnicity. 
This is done by both site-based faculty and 
university faculty to promotean apprecia- 
tion for all candidates and provide a means 
for candidates to begin learning how tocol- 
laborate with a wide range of individuals. 
This provides a learning experience in ac- 
ceptance, professionalism, and tolerance. 

English Language Learners 

An activity that stimulates much 
discussion related to English Language 
Learners (ELL) is one that is astounding 
tosomeof the candidates. An ELL teacher 
is invited to conduct a seminar during 
the semester. The teacher is of Hispanic 


origin and begins the activity by speak- 
ing in Spanish. H^she continues to hand 
out papers and pencils and presents an 
activity on an overhead projector, all the 
time speaking in Spanish. Candidates find 
themselves both lost and frustrated. 

What follows is a discussion related 
to the feel i ngs they may have experi enced 
during the activity, including isolation, 
frustration, anger, upsetness, and confu- 
sion. Candidates reflect on their feelings 
and in the process have a better under- 
standing of what E L L students experi ence. 
This is an informative session and one 
that creates a huge awareness and better 
understanding related to sensitivity for 
students who may come to thei r cl assroom 
as non-English speakers. 

Teacher candidates must develop a 
knowledge base and appreciation for teach- 
ing all students. They mustalsounderstand 
that students must feel an ownership in 
their own education. Shor (1992) suggests 
that women, minorities, and non-elite 
whites make up the bulk of students, and 
democrat! c educati on shou I d be reflective of 
thecultures, conditions, needs, and history 
of those students. Participation should bea 
means for empowering education. 

Cultural diversity is a strength, as 
well as a persistent, vitalizing force in 
personal and civic lives. It is a very use- 
fu! resource for improving educational 
effectiveness for all students (Gay, 2000). 
Accepting diversity and celebrating that 
diversity within the classroom should be 
a day to day part of teaching. 

Conclusion 

American schools (K-12 and beyond) 
are currently housing the most culturally 
diverse group of students in the history of 
American education (Gollnick & Chinn, 
2002). Certain ethnic populations have 
experienced phenomenal growth in the 
United States in the last decade. Accord- 
ing to the Social Science Data Analysis 
Network (2001), the Hispanic population 
in the U.S. has increased by 45 percent, 
while the Asian community grew by 45 
percent and the Black and NativeAmeri- 
can populations have each i ncr eased by 15 
percent. 

Increased ethnic diversity likewise 
means increased religious and linguistic 
differences. With this increase in diversity 
among U.S. student populations comes an 


increased responsibility to better prepare 
future educators to deal with the complex 
issues and needs of such diverse student 
groups. But before preservice teachers can 
master teaching for tolerance, they must 
first demonstrate respect and tolerance for 
one another as students. 
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